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: AN EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


| This issue will be the last number of the CamMpinG MaGaziNneE until 
; October. The original plan called for only eight numbers during the year, 
é but the cordial reception given this official journal of the Camp Directors 
Association caused the Executive Committee to add one more number 
thus making nine issues in all—October to June inclusive. The policy of 
the Association of owning and controlling its own magazine has proven 
successful beyond anticipation, and the Committee and Editorial Staff 
hereby express their thanks for the splendid cooperation which they received 





from sections and individuals. 


A Space limitations prevented printing much material sent in by sections 
; and members, typographical errors escaped the eye of proofreader and editor, 
( but improvement in appearance and content was our constant aim. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many congratulatory letters received. 
One director wrote: “CAMPING is blossoming out into a real honest-to- 
goodness, worth while magazine.” Another wrote: “It is very attractively 
done and I am quite delighted with it. I want you to know that I am eager 
to be helpful in making this Camprinc MaGaziNeE an A1 affair, so call on 





me at any time I can lend a hand.” 


Somebody said recently that, “it has been stated that an editor don’t 
have to know anything. No, but he must know everybody who knows 
anything.” To discover those who know and also what readers desire is 

: one of the major problems of editing a magazine. During the summer 
| interim, the Editorial Staff and Publication Committee will endeavor to work 
plans for coming issues of the magazine with the hope of producing a 


periodical worthy of a national organization. 





At least 500 counselors should be secured as subscribers, during the 
camping season. This can be accomplished, if camp directors will put their 
salesmanship ability to work. We have received a number of interesting 
articles from counselors. The October number of the magazine will be of 
particular value to counselors. The central theme will be “Following Up 
Campers.” Under this general theme such topics will be presented as, 
“Making Effective the Data Secured from Campers,” “Cooperation With 
Parents and Teachers in Securing Continuance of Interest and Habits Ac- 
quired in Camp,” “Methods for Appraising the Character Results at Camp,” 
‘Making Reunions Productive Occasions,” ““The Value of Birthday Letters 
and Occasional News Letters to Campers,” etc. The potentiality of the 
magazine is immeasurable. We crave your continued interest and co-opera- 


tion. 
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ARROWHEAD BLuFr, NEAR THE SITE OF 





CAMP ANNUNG 


Can You SEE THE ARROW? 


THE SOUTHWESTERN SECTION 
ORGANIZED 


The eighth section to be organized by the 
C. D. A. is the Southwestern, comprising 
the camp directors and counselors of Texas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and New 
Mexico. At a recent meeting of the group 
held in Antonio, Texas, the organization 
was completed and the following officers 
elected: 

President, Mrs. Clinton B. DeBellevue, 
Director, Camp Wabun Annung, Kerrville, 
Texas. 

Vice-President, Mr. Carl Bryan, Director, 
Camp Comal, New Braunfels, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Herbert L. Crate, 
Director, Camp Rio Vista, Kerrville, Texas. 

Vast areas, beautiful scenery, rich in In- 
dian lore, lakes of clear water, characterize 
this section of our country, thus providing 
an ideal environment for organized camping. 
May this youngest section of the C. D. A. 
grow strong and become very influential in 


establishing high camping ideals, upholding 
basic standards, loyally maintaining lofty 
moral and educational fundamentals, so es- 
sential in the conduct of a purposeful camp. 
CaMPING MAGAZINE extends heartiest greet- 
ings to the new Section and a warm wel- 
come to the fellowship of the Camp Direc- 
tors Association. 

Some conception of the beauty of the 
southwest may be had from the following 
description sent to us by Mrs. DeBellevue, 
the new president of the Section: 


“Camp Wabun Annung derives its name 
from the Ojibway Indian language and 
means ‘Morning Star.’ It is located on a spot 
where the wild Comanche Indians roamed 
the plains of Western Texas, and was one of 
their favorite camping spots, for here they 
had plenty pure spring water, seclusion and 
scenery. The beaten trail led right through 
the camp property, and many a rare speci- 
men of arrow head is today found on the 
old trail. In 1849 the white men pushed 
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them further west, and they are gone; their 
happy hunting grounds obliterated, and all 
marks of their civilization destroyed. No 
more can the mountains echo their war 
whoops, or the curling smoke from their 
camp fires rise like incense towards the 
heavens. But nature as a mute protest to 
the invaders of their sacred hunting grounds 
and home, brings out in bold relief, late 


every evening when everything is calm, a 
beautiful reflection, in the clear still water 
of our lake, of a perfect arrow head, the 
symbol of a persecuted and forgotten race. 

“The bluff is of pale yellow clay, and 
forms one half of the arrow head, while its 
reflection in the clear blue water of the lake 
forms the other half. It can be seen every 
evening when the water is calm.” 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES IN CAMP 


Norte: At the meeting of the Pacific Coast Section 
of the Camp Directors Association at Mills College, 
California, February 24, 1929, Robert F. Leavens of 
Berkeley spoke on the question: ““What the Camp 
Should Provide in Religious Experiences for the Child, 
and How This Can Be Done.” The following article, 
written by Mr. Leavens, contains the substance ot 
the talk given on that occasion. 


For the reason that the camp is located in 
some beauty spot of nature, and not in a 
city, it is in order to suggest that religious 
experiences in camp may take form other 
than those which are traditionally associated 
with organized religion. It is not necessary, 
for example, that there be the usual order 
of church service. Nor is it necessary to be 
confined to the use of the Bible, or confined 
to the use of books of any kind. Nor is it 
essential that there should be always a talk, 
an address or a sermon. And it is well to 
remember that religious experiences, espe- 
cially in the midst of nature, do not have to 
wait for Sunday, but may come to pass 
quite as effectively on week days. Therefore, 
in order to get at the essentials of religious 
experience in out-of-door settings, we may 
postpone the consideration of traditional 
forms of religious observance. 


Religion may be thought of as human 
experience at its highest, human character 
at its noblest, human conduct at its best, 
human qualities at their finest. Granting 
that these characterizations do not exhaust 
the subject of religion, we may find it help- 
ful to use them as starting points in ap- 
proaching the subject, and as clues to follow 
in planning this feature of the life in camp. 
It may be of further interest to quote the 
statement given by Whitehead as a definition 
of religion: ‘Religion is the art and the 
theory of the internal life of man, so far as 





it depends on man himself, and on what is 
permanent in the nature of things”. In other 
words, religion is concerned with the inner 
experience of the relation of the individual 
to his world. Hence it is an experience 
which accentuates the individual’s isolation 
from his fellows. As Whitehead says: ‘‘Reli- 
gion is what the individual does with his 
own solitariness”. There must be some sense 
of solitude if there is to be a religious expe- 
rience. On the other hand, and differing 
with Whitehead, or at least supplementing 
his statement, there is a social aspect to 
religious experience. Even in isolation one is 
conscious of close kinship with his fellows, 
perhaps more keenly conscious and more inti- 
mately in contact with them, more in har- 
mony with them, more aware of the bond of 
unity which knits him to them and them 
to him. Along with the solitariness of the 
individual in his religious experience there is 
pretty likely to be some sense of social 
solidarity. And it is well to incorporate both 
of these features in planning for the religious 
experience of individuals when they are 
members of a group as in camp. Both of 
these features are suggested by the familiar 
word communion. There is companionship 
with nature, companionship with fellow- 
campers, companionship with great souls 
through the medium of the printed page, 
companionship with oneself, and especially 
with one’s better self. 

It will be of assistance to bear in mind 
these general observations concerning reli- 
gion in attempting to answer the questions 
How? and When? and Where? For, as camp 
directors, you are concerned with the mean- 
ing of religious experience as it bears upon 
the method by which you may provide for 
this experience. 
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The common round of daily life is poten- 
tially religious in camp as well as at home. 
For instance, in the orderliness which is 
essential to camp life, orderliness both physi- 
cal and mental, both individual and social, 
there is religious value. It was in a camp for 
boys that I first heard the interesting defi- 
nition of dirt as “matter out of place.” This 
definition may be applied to thoughts and 
desires and social relations as well as to 
physical objects. There is some cosmic sig- 
nificance to order. There is some approach 
to godliness by the way of cleanliness. In the 
daily round are to be manifested the homely 
and lovely virtues of honesty, fairness, de- 
pendability, courtesy, respect, and grace, 
everyone of which may be found to have 
religious pointing and religious significance. 

If this is true of the work, it is also true 
of the play of camp life, especially such play 
as involves rhythm as in music and the 
dance and other forms of play which call 
out self-expression, as in graphic art or dra- 
matic art. These experiences are often both 
serious and joyous, and when you have ex- 
periences which are at once serious and joy- 
ous you may be having religious experience 
without knowing it as such. 

For many city-bred boys and girls sum- 
mer is the only time, and camping the only 
opportunity, to live for days and weeks on 
end in close first-hand contact with nature. 
Through such contact is quickened an ap- 
preciation of the beautiful so intimately re- 
lated to the Good and the True. In close 
communion with nature one witnesses the 
mysterious miracle of growing life, the as- 
cent of life, its upward urge, the operations 
of cause and effect closely paralleled in hu- 
man conduct, the manifestations of in- 
stincts, some of them self-seeking, some of 
them self-giving, in animals. In nature are 
to be seen instances of nobility and grandeur 
which help to cure the conceit to which 
human nature is prone. There are to be dis- 
covered in nature instances of communal 
life in herds, flocks, swarms, and colonies, 
most instructive and impressive to man in 
his bungling attempts at successful group 
or communal life. There are instances in the 
life of nature’s creatures of marvellously in- 
telligent instincts with which the human 
being may compare his own instincts and 
his own conscious intelligence, not always 
to his credit, but always with benefit to 


himself. And nature shows instances of 
self-sacrificing love, the more eloquent be- 
cause dumb. Every day is rich with oppor- 
tunities for religious experiences in work and 
play, by sunlight and starlight, in solitude 
and in company, on board floors and in open 
fields. 

In addition to the possibilities of common- 
place daily experience, there are the “red 
letter” days or evenings or nights on which 
events take place which are exceptionally 
impressive, special occasions for which care- 
ful preparations are made, such as a drama- 
tic performance of serious significance, or a 
dance having solemn meaning, as an Indian 
ritual dance, or an hour of fine music, in- 
strumental or vocal, in solo or in group ex- 
pression. The camp director need not de- 
scribe these experiences as religious, indeed 
he may spoil the religious effect by attempt- 
ing to point it out too baldly; it is often a 
thing to be felt rather than analyzed on the 
occasion. But the director misses an oppor- 
tunity if he fails to see in these more solemn 
occasions potentialities in the way of reli- 
gious experiences of a very high order, and 
to prepare for them accordingly. It is often 
the occasion not commonly thought of as 
religious which is most truly religious. An- 
other such occasion would be an hour spent 
upon the summit of the mountain; the sense 
of elevation, the wide expanse, the enchant- 
ment which distance lends, the viewing of 
the scenes of human activity from a far 
height, these features of mountain climbing, 
especially when the leader has the foresight 
to appreciate and to plan for them, may give 
to the experience that quality which Emer- 
son must have had in mind in his description 
of prayer as “looking at life from the high- 
est point of view.” Of similar impressive- 
ness is a time spent quietly with the stars in 
the stillness of the night in the company of 
one whose study of the stars combines some 
knowledge about them with quick sense of 
the immensity and majesty of stellar spaces 
and systems. Whenever human experience 
takes the form of seeing beauty or of creat- 
ing beauty, of comprehending truth or of 
expressing truth in word or action, of vision- 
ing goodness, or of doing it, then does 
human experience rise toward the level of 
religion. It may not be too much to say 
that all experiences are potentially religious, 

(Please Turn to Page Twenty-seven) 
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PREVENTION OF CONTAGION AND 
OTHER ILLNESS 


By Dr. W. J. MONILAW, Camp Highlands 


Epitor’s Note: Dr. Monilaw presented this topic 
at a meeting of the Chicago Council of the C. D. A. 
It is given to our readers in the same conversational 
style that always make his presentations so interest- 
ing. Imagine that you are one of a group of direc- 
tors gathered informally to talk over camp problems 
and that the doctor is sharing with you his experi- 
ences and you wili catch the spirit of this article. 


Before we start for camp, we secure from 
parents and physicians reports bearing upon 
the health of the boy up to the time he 
goes to camp, and in this way we begin to 
safeguard against contagion being taken into 
camp from the outside. 

The one blank which we sent to parents 
asks for the history of the child, and tend- 
encies to which we are to give special atten- 
tion in camp. Then there is the C. D. A. 
health blank which we secure from our na- 
tional secretary, that is very useful to us. 
It may not fit your exact needs, but you 
can get it and modify it to suit your own 
needs. 

We have been sending out to parents seven 
sheets of typewritten material. As soon as 
a boy is enrolled, one of these questionnaires 
is sent to parents, asking them to report all 
sorts of things about the child; and the 
last four or five questions are in regard to 
health. This gives us a lot of useful in- 
formation, which, when it goes to camp, is 
turned over to a committee during the first 
two days of camp. 

In addition to this, we send out, one week 
before going to camp, a “hot” letter pertain- 
ing to Contagion only, with this request: 
‘“Underscore in red ink if your boy has been 
exposed, to your knowledge—or that you 
suspect that he may have been exposed to 
any one of the following contagious dis- 
eases:” (then we list the diseases alphabeti- 
cally). This report must be in my hands 
days before the boy boards the train, and it 
acts as a sort of pass to get the boy on the 
train. Request number two on that sheet is: 
‘“Underscore in black ink any one of the 
following contagious diseases that your boy 
may have suffered.” 

In the third place, we inform the parents 
that we do not want them to send the boy to 
camp, if on the day we go to camp, he is 
ill with anything which might possibly de- 


velop into a contagious disease. We would 
much prefer to have them delay twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, than to have them 
come into camp with even a bad headache. 
This, then, gives us the general history of 
possible contagion. 

Our next step is to inspect the boys at the 
depot. Each inspector has a list of the boys 
who are going to camp, and he checks them 
off as fast as he can talk to them, ascertain- 
ing whether they have been sick during the 
last day or two. If a boy does not feel just 
right, he immediately goes over to the camp 
physician, and, in case of necessity, he still 
can be excluded from the train before he 
can expose others. 

Once on the train, the camp physician 
goes through the entire train, asks aloud 
such questions as these: “Have any of you 
boys been sick within the last five hours?”’ 
“Do you feel all right tonight?” This same 
procedure is again followed in the morning 
before and during breakfast. 

After this, every morning in camp, our 
camp physician or nurse, or both, are on the 
lookout for symptoms, especially among the 
younger campers. Every morning we ex- 
pect every boy to feel not short of one hun- 
dred per cent. Ninety-nine or ninety-six per 
cent will not pass a boy, and if he has any 
little thing wrong, he must report it. Boys 
often hold things back, however, and some- 
times won’t tell a counselor, even if asked. 
But on the other hand, they will talk about 
it to the other boys. To offset this, and to 
get the information about such boys, our 
camp physician has organized the Physician’s 
Assistant Club, composed of one boy from 
each lodge. This boy meets with the physi- 
cian once a day, and makes his report. No 
one in camp, not even the counselor in the 
lodge, knows who is representing the camp 
physician. The boy reports to the physician 
privately, and the physician takes care not 
to give the boy away. When he receives the 
boy’s report, he sees the boy concerning 
whom he has had the report, working this 
into his routine for the day. 

Then we have our examinations in camp, 
and while these examinations are being made, 
we have a committee at work on parents’ re- 
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ports. We first examine those boys who are 
in poor health; second, we take those who 
are in medium health; third, the younger 
boys; fourth, the junior boys; and fifth, the 
senior boys. The chances of a senior boy 
coming down with a contagious disease are 
much smaller than in the case of younger 
boys. 

The next thing is to map out a program 
for the boys in poor and medium health. 
Physicians, and not the physical director, 
map out these programs. 

As mentioned before, while the medical 
examination is going on, there is a commit- 
tee of three men who compile and digest the 
three or four hundred reports from parents. 
These reports tell us, among other things, 
the boy’s financial condition; the social con- 
dition of the home; the physical condition, 
aside from the purely medical side of it; the 
mental attitude, etc., etc. 

The committee works this way: one man, 
who has already gone through all reports 
and blue and red penciled them, reads im- 
portant extracts from the letters, and as he 
reads, the other men make notes; one on 
health and general physical condition; one 
on finance, personal equipment, tutoring; 
one on activities, special requests, social atti- 
tudes; and so on, till all information 1s 
classified into the various departments. 

After the committee has done its work, 
the lists are typewritten. One copy is put on 
file, and the other copies are placed in the 
hands of the camp physician, the baseball 
coach, the swimming coach, etc. By putting 
this all in writing, we insure ourselves against 
bad reactions that we might get in certain 
cases, because under this arrangement the 
counselor cannot say, “I didn’t know.” If 
there is a physical. condition that prevents 
swimming in deep water, or warns especially 
against overdoing in swimming, those re- 
sponsible positively know of the conditions, 
and they have the camp’s directions. These 
written reports have a tendency to make the 
counselor much more careful. 

At camp various reports are made daily. 
My physician for the last three years has 
put on my desk, about 9.30 every morning, 
a statement about every boy he has exam- 
ined the past twenty-four hours. The morn- 
ing report of the examinations is all-essen- 
tial, especially for the first twenty-one days 
in camp. There are no contagious diseases 


that carry over twenty-two days, and very 
few that will go over eighteen. After the 
eighteenth day, we are comparatively safe, 
and after the twenty-second day, absolutely 
safe from any contagion that may have been 
brought into camp at the beginning. 

Whenever there is illness of any kind, 
and we know that it may be the beginning 
of a contagious disease, we, of course, im- 
mediately isolate the case. This doesn’t mean 
that a boy should not have visitors, but 
the nurse or physician is there to tell visitors 
whether they may come through the door, 
or whether they must talk with the patient 
through the window. The patient’s coun- 
selor should go to see him twice a day, at 
least, and more often, if possible. It is also 
the duty of the director of the camp to go 
through the infirmary twice a day to keep 
in touch with what is doing, and out of 
personal interest in the patients. 

In the case of any illness, our first step 
is to find the cause. Incidentally, our cooks 
are all tested. We watch our cooks closely, 
and see that food is handled with imple- 
ments, and not with the hands. 

When visitors come to camp, and we find 
that one of them is ill, he cannot get into 
Camp Highlands. We instruct all our coun- 
selors and boys to become a committee to 
personally escort the parents or guests to 
or through camp, or until the contact is 
made with those whose duty it is to show 
and explain camp. If, while conducting this 
tour through camp, these boys or the coun- 
selors see that any person in the group of 
guests is ill, they immediately report that 
to the camp physician or to me by any kind 
of quick route they can devise. 

We now have a system of inspecting visit- 
ing adults, children, and relatives, asking 
them definite questions, such as “Has your 
little boy been sick at all lately, or is he ill 
now?” We tell them frankly that we ask 
these questions in order to protect the bovs 
at camp. 

One of the essential things to be done in 
the case of all illnesses is to notify the 
parents. Our rule, in all cases of illness is: 
(a) immediately notify the parents, in mild 
cases by letter, in all other cases by wire— 
(we have no telephone); (b) immediately 
follow up the wire to parents by a letter 


report, or by another wire, if necessary. 
(Please Turn to Page Twenty-nine) 
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CAMP ABNAKI 


EXPERIMENTS IN A CAMP KITCHEN 


By (Mrs. L. E.) ANNA REINECKE LUSHBOUGH 
and L. E. LUSHBOUGH 
Y. M. C. A. of Waukesha County, Wisconsin 
Executive Secretary, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Recent discoveries through experiments 
of food chemists, physicians and hospitals 
are challenging many commonly accepted 
diet practices. It is apparent that the best 
knowledge available should be used in the 
summer camp kitchen when we assume to 
improve the campers’ health as well as their 
attitudes and ideals. 

Potatoes. It has been good common prac- 
tice to boil or bake potatoes in their peel 
since many authorities assure us that peeling 
and boiling removes much of the food value 
of the potato. If carefully washed they may 
be raw fried with the peel left on, or even 
mashed. They have better flavor and will 
be accepted. 

Baked Beans. Since every camp wants 
one or more meals of baked beans the fol- 
lowing method of preparation has_ been 
found to make them more digestible. Soak 
beans over night in cold water and drain, 
then cover with boiling water for five min- 
utes and drain. Cover with water and boil 
thirty minutes and drain again. (Do not 
use this water for soup either). Then bake 
beans according to a favorite recipe. 





Some dietitians believe that the common 
indigestibility of beans comes from their 
being a concentrated starch and protein 
mixture combined. This method removes 
much of the starch and leaves them a whole- 
some and palatable protein food. 

Stew or Boiled Dinner. To make a really 
digestible vegetable and meat combination 
cut meat in small pieces and start it and 
the various raw vegetables cooking together 
at the same time. The vegetables absorb the 
meat juices and flavor and do not cook to 
pieces. The digestibility is much above other 
methods of preparation. 

Dried Fruits. The following method of 
preparing dried raisins, figs, prunes, apricots 
and peaches retains the value of their nat- 
ural flavor and vitamine content. Cover 
the fruit with boiling water and allow to 
stand two minutes and drain. Then cover 
the fruit with boiling water and let stand 
twelve to twenty-four hours. The fruit is 


delicious and few realize that it has not 
been sweetened and stewed. 
Breads. In experimenting with whole 


grain flours for a camp of 125 it was found 
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made of whole grain flours including bis- 
cuits, pancakes, cookies, muffins and cakes. 
Some campers who had previously had no 
opportunity of eating corn muffins, graham 
pancakes, or whole wheat cookies were sur- 
prised to find that they prefered them to 
the ones made of highly refined flours. With 
choice of either white or whole wheat bread 
at the table it was found that preference 
for the whole wheat variety grew until more 
than two-thirds of that kind was used. 
Toast. The toast best liked at camp was 
made by putting the sliced stale bread in 
the oven and leaving until thoroughly dried 
and brown and then painting it with melted 
butter as it came from the oven and went 
to the tables. Any left over may be re- 
heated and have the same fine flavor. This 
type of toast has the virtues of zweibach 


and is well liked. 


Cereal. Cleaned wheat makes an excellent 
cereal breakfast food when simply soaked 
over night and cooked in the same water. 
The berries swell and burst the skin and the 


whole wheat flavor is well liked. 


Sweets. Brown sugar or honey can be 
used for four fifths or more of all sweet- 
ening at camp. At one camp the only use 
made of white granulated sugar was that 
used in the bowls on the dining tables. Even 
there the brown variety was liked just as 
well. 

Brown sugar or honey can be used in the 
camp kitchen for all sweetening including 
puddings, cocoa, cookies, cakes, fruit, cold 
drinks and salad dressings as well as to make 
syrup for pancakes. The objection of many 
to the use of the white refined sugar is 
that it acts as a leech and steals from other 
foods mineral salts that have been refined 
from it. It is one of the poorest sweets to 
begin with, some authorities assure us, and 
then robs the body of minerals supplied 
by other foods. 

I suppose all would agree that honey 
would be the ideal sweet and at the price 
the granulated strained honey may now be 
purchased it is little more expensive than 
sugar. In large quantities the brown cane 
sugar is no more expensive than refined 
sugar. 

Spinach. Raw spinach salad used as let- 
tuce commonly is, makes a delicious dish 


that practically every bread product can be 


and few would suspect it of being “spin- 
ach.” Since many recognize the value of 
spinach, why not have its added value of 
being raw. 

Cocoa. Cocoa may be made without boil- 
ing the milk or heating it to pasteurization 
temperature if the cocoa syrup is made by 
boiling first. Use two cups of cocoa, six 
cups of brown sugar, four cups of water 
and one tablespoon of vanilla. Dissolve the 
cocoa and sugar in a small quantity of water 
first and then bring the whole mixture to 
a boil. The cocoa syrup may be used as 
needed by adding it to the milk, stirring 
and heating to drinking temperature. This 
method retains the value of the raw milk 
for those who have objections to pasteur- 
ization. 

In conclusion it should be stated that 
these methods were first tried in the home 
and ought to be equally useful in cafeteria 
or hotel. They were all used at a camp 
which entertained various groups including 
boys, girls and adults during the season. 

When such recognized authority as Sir 
W. Arbuthnot Lane, M.D., of London says 
that “those who persist in eating white 
bread and die of cancer have nobody to 
blame but themselves,” it should cause those 
who feed others to be willing to experiment 
in the realm of more natural foods. 


Camps will no doubt soon be experiment- 
ing and practicing better food combinations 
in their diet as recommended by many die- 
titians. It would not be so difficult as it 
sounds to avoid several starches at one meal 
for example or to avoid starch and protein 
combinations. 





SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following books will probably be 
found of most value in the order listed for 
those who want to learn more about the 
subject. 


1. “Food For Health; Its Preparation 
and Combination.” Charles Sanford Porter, 
M.D., The Palms, Cal. 


2. “How To Be Always Well.” Robert 
G. Jackson, M.D., Toronto, Ontario. 
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3. “Defensive Diet League Publications.’ 
G. E. Harter, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE CAMP IDEA EXTENDED 
By RUTH INGALLS 


Director of The Bermuda School, Devonshire, 
Bermuda 


All of us associated with camp life ap- 
preciate fully the value of the summer camp 
for our children. It is one of the great con- 
tributions America has made to modern 
education and many of our camps furnish 
the perfect environment for our modern 
methods in education. During the summers 
I have devoted to work in camps, both as 
counselor and director, I have repeatedly 
noted how very much more most children 
seem to gain from a summer—perhaps only 
two short months——than from a whole year 
of formal schooling. 








About three years ago the idea of the 
possibility of continuing camp life through- 
out the year and utilizing it in a winter 
school program occurred to me. This win- 
ter the dream has become a reality. Ber- 
muda was selected because of its healthful, 
invigorating climate, neither too hot nor 
too cold during the winter months, there- 
by permitting outdoor life continuously 








throughout the year. The proximity of the 
Islands to the United States was another im- 
portant factor and the accessibility to New 
York. There are four or five steamers a week 
during the winter season. Bermuda has long 
been a playground for the tired adult but 











children have usually been left at home to 
go to school. Now they may come to Ber- 
muda and continue their schooling under 
ideal conditions, returning to the States 
without a loss of time in their year’s pro- 
gram of work. The charm of Bermuda, its 
safety and restfulness, the beneficial purity 
of the air, freedom from automobiles and 
noises so prevalent in our own cities make 
the Islands an ideal place for the healthy 
and normal development of children. 

“The Bermuda School” is situated on a 
hillside in Devonshire, having an estate of 
fourteen acres. It overlooks the south shore 
and beautiful Devonshire Bay, which offers 
ideal swimming, sandy beaches and a shel- 
tered cove for boating and fishing. The 
school itself occupies a quaintly charming 
old Bermudian house, homelike and ideally 
adapted for such a school. Wide open ver- 
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andas and terraces afford ample space for 
outdoor classes. A short distance above our 
main building on a hillside with a magnif- 
cent view across the ocean, is the dormitory, 
accommodating the staff and boarding pu- 





pils. A solarium adjoins the living quarters 
where the open air sun baths play an im- 
portant part in the health building. At the 
rear of this building are farm lands, vegeta- 
ble gardens, woods of Bermuda cedar and 
epen fields for athletics or horseback riding. 
Here we have infinite opportunities to give 
children the advantages of country life, a 
knowledge of farming and the proper care 
of animals. 





CANOEING SAFETY 
By ALBERT VANSICLEN PULLING 
Associate Director, Camp Mississauga 

Carelessness and ignorance have resulted 
in giving canoes a reputation for danger 
that they do not deserve. There is no safer 
craft in the world than a properly made, 
properly handled canoe, used within the 
limitations imposed by judgment and com- 
mon sense. 

We want to increase canoeing popularity 
and every canoe accident injures the camp 
where it occurs, and, if a fatality, results in 
an immeasurable loss. Canoeists are usually 
young, very much alive, and accidents are 
simply intolerable. 

It is axiomatic that any one around the 
water should be a good swimmer. There is 
no excuse for not learning to swim these 
days. But excellent swimmers drown. Even 
those who are excellent life savers. Do not 
think that swimming skill is one hundred 
per cent life insurance around the water. 

The surest way to be always safe with a 
canoe, is to become an expert canoeist. Ca- 
noeing specialists are not so common as good 


swimming instructors, though canoeing is, 
to me, far easier. But instruction is always 
available, if you hunt for it. 

And note that an expert canocist is more 
than just a paddler. The former implies 
judgment and experience. 

Judgment and experience teaches many 
things. One of which is, when to stay on 
shore! A properly handled canoe will rarely 
or never be upset by wind or wave. But 
if the waves are too high for it, it is just 
going to fill up, and swamp. 

Be sure that the canoe is right for the 
purpose for which it is to be used. When 
in doubt, get a guide’s model! If you are 
not an expert—and experts will have little 
interest in these instructions—be sure your 
canoe is big enough. Usually, the bigger 
a canoe, the safer. Of course there are limits 
and exceptions. 

Be sure that the canoe is well made and 
in good condition, if it is to be subjected 
to severe water conditions. If’ it is made 
by a reliable manufacturer, it is backed by 
his guarantee. Its condition is usually clear 
to expert examination, and it will be safe 
for many years if given proper care. We 
have seen canoes broken in two in rough 
water! It produces a situation that is not 
only embarrassing but wet! 

He who runs rapids may occasionally 
hit something and upset, just as sure as 
a horseman may be occasionally thrown. A 
sailing canoe may sometimes blow over, yet 
many woods professionals paddle all their 
lives without ever upsetting a canoe. It is 
something just not done. 

Woods experts develop good balance. They 
kneel when the going is rough, and thus 
keep their center of gravity low. They are 
good judges of wind and wave, and go 
merrily along in seas that would swamp 
a tyro, they know when to stay on shore! 
Sitting on a forbidding shore, all night, 
waiting for the sea to go down, may be 
uncomfortable, but it is better to do that 
a dozen times than to be drowned just once! 

You may paddle all your life without up- 
setting in deep water. But if you do upset, 
there is only one thing to remember, hang 
on to the canoe. The well known canoeist, 
Dr. John B. May, has said that, if you hung 
on to the canoe, you might freeze to death 
or starve to death, but you would not 
drown! 
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Any good canoe will float more people, 
upset, than can normally ride in it, unless 
loaded with heavier-than-water duffel. That 
usually falls out if the canoe upsets, so 
you are all right anyway. 

To facilitate hanging on, loops of light 
rope, tied to each thwart, will help. A 





canoe—especially a large one—is slippery 
when pitching around in the sea. And numb 
hands may be unable to hold on. Tie your 
wrist to a thwart if the situation is getting 
desperate. That canoe is going to float 
ashore, if dumped over in the middle of 
Lake Superior. You are going with it, if 
you are tied fast. 

If it seems necessary to go out in very 
bad water, another safeguard is to tie your 
paddle shaft to thwart or gunwale with a 
piece of heavy set-line, or any light rope 
that will tow you. Tied out in front, it 
does not interfere with paddling. If you 


are suddenly dumped in a high wind, the 
canoe might skate away from you much 
faster than you could swim after it. You 
instinctively hang on to the paddle, it is 
a good way to save the paddle, and the 
canoe will never drift away. 

Upsets in swift water are special prob- 
lems, that cannot be met until the emer- 
gency occurs. Never abandon the canoe 
unless headed for a cataract. The skipper 
sticks to his ship in this case, not only to 
save the ship, but his own skin as well. If 
one is rolled out in fast water, keep on the 
upstream side of the canoe—if you can. 
I had a canoe ride over me once, and the 
sensation is uncomfortable at best. 

Most canoeing safety can be summed up 
in three short rules. Know how to swim; 
be a good canoeist; if there /s an accident, 
hang fast to the canoe until your feet are 
on the bottom. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON INSURANCE 


Prepared by a Special Committee on Insurance of the 
New England Camp Directors Association 


Mr. Stanley R. Oldham, Chairman 
Miss Beatrice Hunt 

Mrs. Helen N. Zirkle 

Mr. C. E. Allen 

Mr. Carl N. Holmes 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 


Q. What percentage of New England 
camps are carrying public liability insur- 
ance? 

A. From the answers we received, we 
should judge about 60%. 

Q. Do laws in New England states speci- 
fically require that liability insurance be 
carried? 

A. No, but the laws really make it ob- 
ligatory by taking away certain defenses in 
case of a suit. 

Q. What causes variations in rates? 

A. They vary according to the state the 
camp is located in, and, in the same state, 
according to the limit of liability set in 
the policy. 

Q. What causes the variation in rates for 
workmen’s compensation? (Insurance on 
help. ) 

A. They vary 


limits set. 


according to states and 





Q. What is meant by “full medical” in 
workmen’s compensation? 

A. All medical services not in all policies. 
Examine yours. “Immediate” in many poli- 
cies. 

Q. Is there variation in rates for these 
two kinds of public liability insurance ac- 
cording to the company you insure in? 

A. Yes. Some mutual companies pay divi- 
dends to policy-holders. Service, however, 
is a point to consider and may be more 
important than cost. 

Q. Who fixes the public liability rates? 

A. A bureau to which the companies 
belong. 

Q. Are many settlements for public lia- 
bility made? 

A. One agency reports having paid $1000 
on five claims in five years. This was for 
three camps. 

Q. If camper is injured in horseback ac- 
cident, and camp does not own horses and 
receives no part of fee, is camp liable? 

A. Yes, under certain conditions. The 
camp should find out if the riding school 
is covered by liability insurance. 

Q. Do some public liability policies specify 
age limits? 
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A. Yes. Look over your policy for this. 

Q. What are the hazards that are counted 
in public liability insurance? 

A. Number of campers, councilors, em- 
ployees; age of children; rowboats, sailboats, 
canoes, motor boats; horses; swimming place. 

Q. Is it best to carry public liability for 
possible accidents to the general public? 

A. Yes. Be sure your policy includes it. 

Q. Should liability, personal and property, 
on autos be carried? 

A. Yes. Probably more real hazard here 
than anywhere else. 

Q. Does the ordinary public liability 
policy cover cases of accidents to campers 
carried in a camp auto? 

A. It usually does not. It is best to make 
sure about this point. 

Q. What amount should be carried? 

A. $5,000 each person—$10,000 limit. 
A small increase in premium (20°) pro- 
vides $10,000 with a $20,000 limit. 

Q. How can employees who are at camp 
all the year be covered when camp is closed? 

A. Carry whole year policy. 

Q. Are the hazards in a given camp con- 
sidered in the public liability rate for that 
camp? 

A. If annual premium is over $350 for 
a period of years, the camp comes under 
the experience rating provision. 

Q. Does record of camp help in matter 
of liability insurance? 

A. Not now. It might if the group could 
deal with the Insurance Exchange as a group. 

Q. Could a group of camps carry a parent 
policy and come under experience rating? 

A. Not unless incorporated. 

Q. Have the insurance companies made 
any statistics of liabilities paid to camp 
owners? . 

A. Not any about which we could find 
out. 

Q. Ought not members of the C. D. A. 
get better rate on liability? 

A. No. It depends too much on location, 
hazards, etc. 

Q. Is a public liability policy covering 
conditions practical? 

A. Only if there is enough experience to 
go on. 

Q. Is a camp incorported in Massachusetts 
and located in another state liable for in- 
juries to employees? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Can lower rates for public liability be 
secured by insuring together as a group with 
one broker? 

A. Might be accomplished 
perience tables had been built up. 

FIRE INSURANCE 

Q. Rate per $100 for one year for fire 
insurance? 

A. From $ .95 to $3.00 in the twenty- 
eight camps reporting. 

Q. Is a three year or five year rate pos- 
sible in Massachusetts? 

A. No. 

Q. Are all New England states under the 
New England Insurance Exchange? 

A. All except New Hampshire which has 
a Board of its own. 

Q. What is the amount of variation on 
different buildings? 

A. From $ .87 to $3.76. 

Q. How is it that some camps pay a flat 
rate for all buildings? 

A. New Hampshire has flat rate with 
other states do not. 

Q. Is it best to carry fire protection to 
the full value? 

A. Yes. However, you can collect only 
value of the property at the time of the fire, 
except in New Hampshire where the com- 
pany pays the full amount of insurance. 

Q. Does a limit of payment stated on one 
policy control policies in other companies? 

A. Yes, in some states. 

Q. Why are some of the camps put under 
summer school classification? 

A. No camp classification worked out by 
insurance companies yet. 

Q. Why are some camps classified as 
Y.M.C.A,. or Y.W.C.A. institutions? 

A. No camp classification worked out 
as yet. 

Q. Why a different fire rate for summer 
property than farm property? 

A. Greater hazard. 

Q. What are some of the hazards that 
increase fire insurance rates? 

A. Cookhouse not isolated; brush not 
cleared; distance from fire station; iron or 
tile stove pipes; floor under stove not fire- 
proofed; lamps and lanterns instead of elec- 
tric lights; combustible roofing; insufficient 
supply of fire extinguishers; open spaces 
under buildings; area larger than 5000 


(Please Turn to Page Thirty) 
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SANITATION ON OVERNIGHT 
TRIPS 


KAY GALLAHER 


Campcraft and Trip Councilor 
Camp Hiawatha 


We have only to listen to any interview 
between a director and the parent of a pros- 
pective camper to realize the important part 
sanitation plays in the selection of a camp 
to which a child is to be intrusted for two 
months. We are not at all surprised to hear 
the most unscientifically minded inquire: 
“What is the elevation of your camping 
site? What are the plumbing conditions? 
Is the camp free from mosquitoes?” From 
the more scientifically minded, we may ex- 
pect an inquiry into the source of the milk 
and water supply and the frequency of 
bacillus testing. Rarely are points such as 
these entirely overlooked. In this age they 
are closely linked up with the health and 
happiness of every individual. 


How then are we going to meet the prob- 
lem of sanitation on the over-night camping 
trip? Are we to disregard the standards so 
strictly adhered to at the base camp? Are 
we to trust blindly to chance that the trip 
will turn out successfully in spite of our 
disregard of those very standards which in- 
sure the safety of the camper? And if any 
disastrous results follow, are we to excuse 
ourselves on the basis that over-night camp- 
ing and roughing it are closely allied in our 
minds? 

Have you ever noticed the extent to 
which all the regulations of sanitation may 
be violated by a group of inexperienced 
campers on the trail? The selection of a site 
is very often determined by the mere whim 
of an over-enthusiastic camper who declares 
the spot ‘“‘simply adorable.” No regard for 
elevation or drainage enters into the sit- 
uation. The water supply may present some 
problem but the purification of the water, 
none. More than likely, in the making of 
camp, the over-enthusiastic camper vanishes 
but manages to return in time for supper 
“simply ravenous.” The burden of the work, 
due to lack of organization, falls upon two 
or three conscientious but inexperienced 
workers. The disposal of waste is too difh- 
cult a problem to tackle so no attempt is 
made to do so. At night, the campers lie 
stretched upon the ground, no emergency 





shelter in sight—an evidence of that all- 
abiding faith in a Providence that isn’t al- 
ways considerate of the wishes of over- 
night campers. They are again on the trail 
early the next morning. A camp site is left 
behind that indicates a total unfamiliarity 
with the slogan, “A good camper leaves no 
traces.” 


Is this the way we keep faith with parents? 
Contrast this unpleasant picture with 
that of a group of experienced campers. 
Five canoes lie beached on an_ island—an 
island that has all the fascination and charm 
peculiar to the natural beauty of Maine 


woodlands. 

“Oh, there you are!” laughs a girl who had 
zigzagged down to the lake shore to wash 
and hasn’t quite oriented herself. She glances 
upward to a sturdy projection where her 
fellow campers are putting the finishing 
touches to a shelter for the night. Out 
from under one of the canoes hops a sand- 
piper. 

“Across the lonely beach we flit, 
One little sandpiper and I. . .” 


“Oh, Irma, come at once! We've put up 
a sign: “Open: for Inspection,” and you’re 
to be the first caller.” 

In an instant Irma reaches the camp site 
where she is met by Olga in the role of 
agent. 

‘Here, Madam, is the dining room, com- 
manding an excellent view of the lake as 
you see; here, the sleeping quarters close 
enough to one another for comradeship and 
sufficiently removed for privacy. They all 
face the Westerlies. Someone will tend the 
fire throughout the night so you need have 
no fear of the chill of the night air. You 
will find a poncho and blankets in every 
tent, and we consider it advisable for every- 
one to make her bed while it is still light. 
We also consider it wise to dig a ditch 
around each tent in case of a heavy rainfall. 
You see, we believe in being prepared. Over 
there to your right, where you see a fire 
burning, is the kitchen, as you’ve probably 
guessed. For the disposal of refuse that can- 
not be burned, we have dug a pit close by. 
The water used for drinking purposes is 
cold and sparkling, and made pure by the 
addition of chlorine tablets. Tasteless? Yes, 
indeed, madam. On that slope to your left, 
leading away from the lake, is the latrine 
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ingeniously screened by the use of a poncho 
stretched between two upright poles thrust 
into the ground.” 

We need follow no further the doings of 
these happy campers. Needless to say, this 
trip was one of the many that left pleasant 
memories. 

It is quite apparent that training plays 
an essential part in the preparation of 
campers for the trail. This training should 
be carried on in the base camp where, 
through numerous activities, the campers 
become more observant, more independent, 
and more self-reliant. Such activities as the 
reading of topographical maps, the mapping 
out of satisfactory sites in the vicinity of 
the camp, the construction of miniature 
sites, contests, photography and _ story-tell- 
ing, will be of valuable assistance in awak- 
ening in the camper a desire to know, and 
are opportunity to show that he knows. As 
an additional activity, singing might wel! 
be added. At “Hiawatha,” a group seldom 
returns from a trip without relating its 
adventures in song. All the activities men- 
tioned will naturally be followed up by the 
taking of short hikes. Longer hikes taxing 
their ingenuity follow. Then, and only then, 
is a camper properly prepared to take an 
over-night trip. Now note how the prob- 
lem of sanitation is handled, and you have 
a reliable indication of the preparation of 
the camper for the trip. 

Since the problem of living safely and 
happily in the open is dependent on a knowl- 
edge of sanitation and the application of 
that knowledge; since it is only by training 
that a camper is made aware of the neces- 
sity of meeting certain definite standards in 
the choice of a site which insures safety: 
and since the intrusting of a child to our 
care carries with it the responsibility of con- 
stant supervision of health in and away 
from camp, it is plain that the problem of 
sanitation necessitates a scientific approach 
—first, if we are to convince ourselves that 
we have fulfilled our duty toward camper 
and parent; and secondly, if we are to con- 
vince others that the value of an over-night 
trip is relative, its value dependent upon the 
extent to which sanitation regulations are 
adhered to from the planning of a trip 
to its execution. 





WINTER CARE OF CAMP TENNIS 


COURTS 


By GEO. W. RIEGER, Jr., Director 
Camp Minnetonka for Girls 


Few camp directors felt when building 
their first tennis courts that they wanted 
to expend the large sum necessary to build 
first class courts—courts built layer upon 
layer with materials that discourage the 
growth of grass and weeds and at the same 
time possess the qualities required for the 
best of tennis playing. Those unfortunate 
enough to build courts at a minimum of 
expense to provide courts satisfactory for a 
season at least have found it necessary each 
succeeding year to use their wits to place 
their courts in playing condition as early 
as possible and at a minimum of expense. 
To find some plan whereby great labor, time, 
and expense may be saved at the beginning 
of a season has been an annual conundrum. 
The successful scheme has been slow in 
appearing. 

Annual tennis court troubles besieged the 
director of Camp Minnetonka from the 
opening of the camp in 1920. Since that 
date the courts each spring have been either 
harrowed and laboriously rolled, or they 
have been covered with sawdust during the 
winter only to find the sawdust blown off 
later by the heavy winds. Where the saw- 
dust did remain, it rotted and formed an 
excellent fertilizer for an extra crop of new 
grass. The courts have been covered with 
salt; they have been sprinkled with a special 
chemical formula; the spring grass has been 
burned off with a mixture of kerosene and 
gasoline; they have been sprinkled with a 
strong solution of caustic soda. The last 
plan used consisted in shaving off the grass 
at the beginning of the season with the well 
sharpened edge of an ordinary garden hoe. 
The young grass shoots came up shortly 
afterward just the same. Not one of the 
plans pursued produced lasting results. 


A little more time was spent in thinking 
out the problem. The director often noticed 
that the grass under a board left lying on 
the ground a long time seemed to bleach, 
wither, and finally die. He knew, too, that 
paper was being used to cover and bleach 
celery. Why would not some covering on 
a tennis court work? Regular type roofing 
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paper, while its lasting qualities were good 
seemed to be too expensive for the purpose. 
Farmers were using mulching paper in their 
industry; slate roofers have a special grade 
—roofer’s felt—for their work. Why not 
try one of these? Ordinary roofing paper 
contains about 108 square feet to the roll; 
roofer’s felt contains 500 square feet to 
the roll. The former costs any where from 
90 cents a roll to something over three 
dollars. The latter costs about a dollar a 
roll when bought in quantity. This paper 
with care may last two seasons. 

At Camp Minnetonka in the fall of 1928 
both courts were covered with _ roofer’s 
felt in strips running lengthwise over the 
courts. The first strip overlapped the outer 
alley line and the two back lines by about 
two feet. The remaining strips were placed 
alongside so as to overlap about six inches. 
The overlapping seams were well held down 
by such old planks as were on hand and 
augmented by split green cord wood which 
would do well to season in the weather. The 
effects of the heavy winds were guarded 
against from the start. Lake neighbors and 
a nearby farmer volunteered to make fre- 
quent inspections to see that any damage 
by the winds would be promptly looked 
after. Additional rolls of paper were kept 
on hand for an emergency. 

Last summer the director had his first 
chance to judge the value of the plan. It 
was found that most of the grass had dis- 
appeared. During the summer very little 
new grass attempted to grow on the por- 
tions covered during the winter. The plan 
proved to be the best yet. The court sur- 
face was disturbed but little over the winter. 
An improvised scraper and surface smother 
made of a five foot strip of iron three inches 
wide and half an inch thick was fastened 
to the flat side of a board of about the same 
dimensions. This was used on the long edge 
and fastened securely to a long handle so 
as to be used much like a garden rake. This 
contrivance and a heavy stone roller in a 
short time made it possible to have the courts 
in playing condition at the opening of camp. 

The chief labor connected with the plan 
was in covering the courts with the paper 
in the fall, followed by placing planks and 
cord wood as weights to hold down the 
paper against the strong winter winds. At 


the end of June it required the services 
of one man to remove the planks, wood, 
and roll up the paper some of which was 
again used in the fall of 1929. 

This plan if followed for at least three 
years should practically kill out grass and 
weeds so that in some places it should be 
possible to allow the courts to go uncovered 
throughout the entire year. 

Geo. W. RIEGER, Jr. 
Camp Minnetonka for Girls. 
3-14-30 





AMERICAN COUNSELOR VISITS 
ENGLISH CAMP 
MISS HARRIET SHOEN 

Nore: Miss Muriel Holden, the first English guest 
of the Camp Directors Association during the sum- 
mer of 1926, entertained an American camp coun- 
selor on a two weeks’ camping holiday in England 
last summer. Miss Harriet Shoen, formerly arts and 
crafts counselor at Camp Serrana, Camp Chequesset, 
and Camp Wildwood, has written the following ac- 
count of her experiences in Miss Holden’s camp. 

We reached the small, but well-drained 
field upon which we were to camp about 
two o'clock on a Friday afternoon late in 
July, and set about pitching tents. By eve- 
ning, this field had been transformed into 
livable quarters for twenty-five girls. Tents 
were up; paillasses had been filled with straw 
from a neighboring farmer’s straw-rick and 
were lying on rubber sheets on the ground 
inside the tents covered with blankets or 
eiderdowns ready to receive their sleepers; the 
Quartermaster had unpacked the food and 
arranged the supply tent, and the wasps had 
begun to hover around the jam; a hospital 
tent with a cot and first-aid kit was ready 
to use in case of emergency, and a trench 
fireplace had been built with bricks. Need- 
less to say, everyone was thoroughly tired, 
when, about nine o’clock, after a supper of 
hot cocoa, bread and jam and cake, ‘“‘Taps”’ 
was sung, and we “hit the straw,” in the 
most literal way possible. 

The girls were organized into five patrols, 
“Mess,” ‘Cooks,’ ‘‘Wood and Water,” 
“Sanitary” and “Rest.” Each patrol changed 
its duties each day. Theoretically, we had 
four meals a day at the following hours: 


Breakfast 8:00 
Dinner 12:00 
Tea 4:00 
Supper 7:30 
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Practically speaking, we had them ‘when 
the water boiled,” and this was no small con- 
cern when one does one’s cooking over an 
open fireplace in the rain! A rest-hour of an 
hour and a half in the afternoon, and the 
camp sing around the campfire, followed by 
prayers, completed the formal organization 
of the camp. 

The “Cooks” cooked the meals over the 
open fireplace, which was somewhat pro- 
tected from rain by a fly, as shown in the 
picture. “Mess”. set out the enamel pilates 
and mugs on the ground and served the 
food; after meals they “washed up.” Cook- 
ing, serving and “washing up,” not to men- 
tion EATING four meals a day, consumed 
the major part of each day’s activities. Billy- 
cans of potatoes, billy-cans of porridge, 
billy-cans of water for tea, or for ““washing 
up,” boiled, and boiled, and boiled over the 
open trench fire. One of the nice, big billy- 
cans actually boiled itself to pieces, and it 
took two others to do its work! Tea for 
breakfast, tea for dinner, tea for tea, and 
cocoa for supper took no small amount of 
boiling water. This meant that “Wood and 
Water” had a real job as well as the ‘““Cooks” 
who watched to see if it was boiling yet. 
Getting wood was no easy task, as wood 
is rare in England, and even old, dead brush- 
wood had to be purchased from the farmers. 
Dead oak is very hard to chop, and even 
harder to burn. Many times the American 
Visitor wished she could “‘get a little wood”’ 
in any given forest in America. 

The “Sanitary” patrol had other impor- 
tant duties and these were well done. Wash- 
cubicles were rigged up, latrine screens were 
erected above a three-foot deep trench which 
was gradually filled in again by having each 
person put a littte earth in with the small 
shovel near at hand. Toilet paper in a coffee- 
can, split down the side, kept dry in the rain. 
The incinerator had to be kept burning. 
This was complicated by the fact that all 
the green garbage had to be burned, and it 
was here that the DIRECTOR of the camp, 
and even the American Visitor, felt that “‘a 
hand” was needed, and were most often to 
be found. A “‘grease-pit”? was made by dig- 
ging a trench and covering it with bracken, 
which was removed and burned as needed. 
Into this grease-pit all of the dishwater was 


thrown. 
The “Rest” patrol did everything out- 


side the realms of the other patrols, not al- 
ways REST, by any means! 

The various “gadgets” about camp 
were most interesting. A “gadget” is any 
sort of useful contrivance. A towel-rack was 
made by driving two forked branches into 
the ground and laying another across the 
top to hang the towels on. A broom was 
made by binding small, straight twigs to a 
heavier branch for a handle. The “mug tree” 
was a very “branchy,” dead, oak bough 
driven into the ground upon which the 
mugs were hung to dry. A wash-stand was 
made by lashing six sticks together with 
string as shown in the picture. A first-class 
soap-dish was made by lashing three small 
sticks to the side of the wash-stand and net- 
weaving across them with string. Marvelous 
what an English camper can do with a few 
sticks and a ball of string! An American 
crafts counselor would be entirely out of 
place in such an English camp, because there 
is no time for “fads and frills,’ but the 
American Visitor, who couldn’t help being 
interested in crafts, felt that here was real 
“CAMPY” crafts work, exactly suited to 
the camp environment. 

American campers would be thrilled with 
the long evenings in the English camp. 
Imagine its being light until nearly eleven 
o’clock! Think how nice it would be to be 
free from having to EAT during the nicest 
part of the day, from five to eight in the 
evening (but it isn’t evening then in Eng- 
land; it is warm and light and no dew has 
fallen)! This is the time for tramps along 
the holly-hedged lanes in Shropshire, where 
one may find an occasional unused field on 
some old estate covered with flowering yel- 
low gorse and purple heather, and mountain 
ash trees shine out in the reflected radiance 
of the late afternoon sun lighting up the 
pits filled with brilliant ‘willow herb,” 
(Americans call it “Blooming Sally” or fire- 
weed). 

Later in the evening, after supper, there 
were stories round the campfire and singing 
of camp songs, some of which had come 
from America. The singing was especially 
delightful, and the girls sang the beautiful 
songs which they had been trained to sing 
in choir at school, sang them because they 
wanted to, because they loved them. The 
American Visitor felt that this was the 
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greatest tribute that they could have paid 
to that music teacher back at school. It 
didn’t mean that they didn’t enjoy, ‘Under 
the lilacs he smoked his cigar.” They really 
had a finer feeling of its humour. 


One evening at campfire, all of the new 
campers had to swear fealty to King Mic, 
the camp sovereign, and the oldest camper. 
Much merriment was caused by His High- 
ness’ crown jewel, an orange which would 
not stay “set” in the towel turban which 
served the king for a crown. 


On another occasion, a bloody trail was 
laid. Pieces of bloody cloth were caught on 
hedges and strewn along the path which 
ended at the edge of a pond beside which a 
bloody tent mallet lay. The girls were sent 
out by patrols ten minutes apart with in- 
structions to have a story of the crime ready 
for campfire. In the stories, Conan Doyle, the 
American Visitor, and the British notion of 
the Chicago underworld were blended into 
several varieties of an amusing whole. 

And trips, of course! What would camp 
be without trips? The first trip was to 
Shrewsbury, the County Town of Shrop- 
shire. We ate our lunch, consisting of hard- 
boiled eggs, bread and butter and cakes on 
the banks of the river, Severn. Then we 
went for a motor boat ride on the river. We 
passed the old grammar school where 
Charles Darwin was educated, and walked 
back to the castle along the city walls. On 
our way back to camp we passed the Wrekin, 
a small mountain near the buried Roman 
city of Uriconium, which the girls had 
climbed last year. The girls told me about 
their experiences climbing this mountain, 
and they were very much like a New Hamp- 
shire camper’s trip up Moosilauke, or a 
Maine camper’s trip up Mount Pleasant. On 
another occasion the whole camp went to 
market via “The Yellow Peril,’ (a Ford 
station wagon). Market day in the quaint 
little village of Market Drayton in the 
heart of the Shropshire farmlands was an 
experience in itself. Then, there was the 
mysterious trip to Paradise (Hawkestone 
Park), which I did not take. I stayed home 
and attended to more worldly needs. I 
showed the girls how to make scones, 
(Americans call them ‘‘baking-powder bis- 
cuits”), with a reflector oven and we ate 
them with pure Vermont maple syrup 


which I had brought in my camp pack. I 
was later told that the girls who went to 
Paradise buried some eggshells with the idea 
that future archaeologists digging for relics 
might, when they found them, be able to 
prove that the Romans ate eggs. 


One afternoon, the Misses Jackson, three 
delightful old ladies, entertained the whole 
camp at tea, and a delicious tea it was, with 
the thinnest sandwiches one could wish for! 
After tea, the girls gathered in their little 
sitting room and sang songs for over an 
hour. 

And the rain! No description of the trip 
would be complete without mentioning it! 
I think you will be able to agree with me, 
however, that it didn’t affect the number 
of trips and good times that we were able 
to have in two short weeks, when I say that 
it rained at some time during every one of 
the twenty-four hours we were in camp, 
about half the time steadily. The last night 
it rained so hard that everything was liter- 
ally soaked. We were up at five o’clock pack- 
ing, and were not very enthusiastic about 
trying to pack those wet tents. But the sun 
came out, and, by ten o'clock, we were able 
to strike camp. The tents were perfectly dry 
when we finally sent them oft to Liverpool 
in the afternoon. 

I learned one thing about British weather. 
It has great possibilities! I don’t suppose the 
Boy Scouts who camped at Birkenhead would 
believe that the week before they arrived, 
water was being sold in the streets of the 
little villages near Liverpool for ‘“‘tupence”’ a 
bucket. (I was there.) Probably the trip was 
made to Birkenhead the day before carnp 
closed, and our satisfaction in seeing how 
much better our camping in the rain had 
been when compared with the FAMOUS 
JAMBOREE MUD which didn’t seem to 
bother the good times of the Boy Scouts, did 
more than anything else to reconcile us with 
the weather. 

After camping in American permanent- 
plant camps where all the real work is done 
for one, and where one has no responsibility 
for pitching or striking camp, it was an in- 
teresting experience to get “back to nature”’ 
and do real, primitive camping. And it was 
especially delightful to do that primitive 
camping in England, where one does not 
usually go for “‘primitive” experiences! 
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Boston 


EDITORIAL 


Practical, working material fills the pages 
of this number of the magazine. The variety 
of subjects presented and ranging from reli- 
gious experiences to camp kitchen experi- 
ments, will be found of value in camp this 
summer. The willingness to share with 
others experiences and experiments, is a vir- 
tue increasingly demonstrated by camp di- 
rectors. There is enough of human nature in 
all of us to appropriate workable suggestions 
and after reading the material herein printed, 
we feel sure that such mundane matters as 
insurance, sanitation, winter care of tennis 
courts and diet practices, will be given equal 
attention with character evaluation and pro- 
gram interests. Well-cared-for equipment, 
appetizingly cooked and attractively served 
food, cleanliness of person and places, have 
a tremendous influence in creating a charac- 


ter-producing environment. 





President Hoover in proclaiming May Ist 
as National Child Health Day, asserted that 
Our Children, have the right 
to be born in health; 
to be well throughout babyhood and 
the pre-school years; 
to be surrounded with moral and spir- 
itual inspiration; 
to work and play through primary 
school with well minds based on well 
bodies; 
to enjoy and to profit to the utmost 
by their higher schooling because of 
wholesome habits of thought and 
deeds; 
thence to graduate into adult life, 
strong in body and inculcated with 
the sense of fair play and of respon- 
sibility for the rights of others. 





May the Season of 1930 bring to direc- 
tors, counselors and campers, the satisfaction 
of work well done, the joy of wholesome 
friendship, the inspiration of the great out- 
of-doors and the spirit of gratitude for 
camping opportunities. 
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A FRIENDLY WARNING 


“The attention of all parents and camp 
directors is called to the danger of swim- 
ming for boys who have ear or sinus disease. 
Swimming is dangerous to all such boys. The 
prevention of infection of the middie ear, 
the mastoid and sinuses, from swimming 
and diving, has become a very important 
subject of public health and _ preventive 
medicine. The frequency of these infec- 
tions has shown a marked increase in recent 
years. Due to the increase in the popularity 
of swimming, the ear, nose and throat sec- 
tion of the American Medical Association 
recently felt that this subject was of such 
importance that a special committee was ap- 
pointed to study the hygiene of swimming. 
Anyone who has a perforation of the ear 
drum, a chronic discharging ear which so 
often follows scarlet fever, or mastoiditis, 
or an acute or chronic sinus infection, is a 
very bad risk for swimming and diving. 
Anyone having one of these conditions is 
jeopardizing his health and frequently his 
life, when swimming or diving.” —Scouting. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
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N. H.; Editor, H. W. Gibson, 14 Avon Rd., Water- 
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2. That the owner is: 
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LINDBERGH FINDS CHART OF LIFE 
GREATEST AID TO CHARACTER 
BUILDING 


The way Charles A. Lindbergh checked 
himself as he attempted to attain the kind 
of character traits he desired gives an insight 
into the thoughtfulness of this splendid 
young man. Several years ago he worked out 
a plan which he describes as follows: 

“IT came to the conclusion that if I knew 
the difference between the right way to do 
a thing and the wrong way to do it, it was 
up to me to train myself to do the right 
thing at all times. 

“So I drew up a list of character factors 
at the left margin of a sheet of paper and 
then I numbered the top of the sheet from 
1 to 31, ruling the sheet both up and down 
and sideways. 

“One vertical column under a certain 
number would be my daily chart for that 
particular day of the month. 

“At night I would read off my list of 
character factors, and those which I had 
fulfilled satisfactorily during the day I 
would mark with a red cross; those I had 
not been called upon to demonstrate that 
day, would get no mark. 

“But those character factors which I had 
actually violated during the day I would 
mark with a black cross.” 


Lindbergh’s Character Factors 


Altruism. No talking about 
Ambition. others. 

Brevity in speech. No talking too 
Concentration. much. 
Calmness in temper. Optimism. 

Clean body. Perseverance. 


Physical exercise. 
Pleasant voice. 


Clean speech. 
Clean thought. 


Cheerfulness. Punctuality. 
Courage. Patience. 
Decisiveness. Politeness. 
Determination. Reverence (Divine) 
Economy. Parents, Home and 
Energy. Family, Country 
Enthusiasm. Respect superiors. 
Firmness. Respect fellow men. 
Faith. Readiness to 
Gracefulness. compromise. 
Honesty. Recreation—"Manful 
Hopefulness. not sinful.” 


Industry. Self-esteem. 
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Initiative. Self-control. 


Justice. Self-reliance. 
Judgment. Sense of humor. 
Love toward all. Sleep and rest. 
Loyalty. Sympathy. 
Moderateness. Sincerity. 
Modesty. Tact. 

Neat appearance. Truthfulness. 
No argument. Thoroughness. 
No sarcasm. Unselfishness. 


No fault finding. 





SAFETY COUNCIL AGAIN OFFERS 
POSTERS 


Last year the National Safety Council, 
by arrangement with President Sprague, sent 
each member of the Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation a set of five safety posters. Some of 
our members made very good use of these 
posters and other safety material; about 
eighty indicated some degree of interest in 
the subject by replying to Doctor Sprague’s 
letter of inquiry in the fall. 

To those who thus indicated their interest 
the National Safety Council is to send, about 
June 1, without charge, another set of five 
posters dealing respectively with poison ivy, 
forest fires, canoeing, hitch-hiking, and care 
of small wounds. Any of our members who 
does not receive this material and who would 
like to use it can obtain a set by writing 
the National Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago. 

A statistical study of camp accidents and 
illnesses to be conducted again this summer 
by Mr. J. E. Sanders, Education Division, 
National Safety Council, 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Any member who is will- 
ing to cooperate by sending confidential re- 
ports of camp accidents and illnesses is urged 
to communicate with Mr. Sanders. 





SIMPLE MODEL FOR INTERPRETA- 
TIVE DANCING 


Counselors in charge of dancing will be 
interested in the following model by Elsa 
Sameth, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, University of Nevada, Reno, 
and reprinted by permission of the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education. 


“In our work in interpretative dancing, 






we have a great deal of difficulty in finding 
simple models worked out for beginners. 
Last year we used a familiar Round with 
very great success. It is described below 
and may be found useful as a ‘hint to 
teachers.” ” 

OH, HOW LOVELY IS THE EVENING 

There are 3 groups of 3 to 5 girls in a 
group. Each group crosses the “stage” en- 
tering with the first word of its part, and 
singing the verse 3 times (continuing softly 
to the end even if they have completed their 
exit). The hands are lightly clasped, dur- 
ing the first 6 measures carried at a little 
less than shoulder height, the second 6, a 
little higher, and the third 6, low with the 
arms relaxed. If there is only one place 
to serve as exit and entrance, the group may 
circle back to the original place for exit. 

WORDS MEASURE 

Oh, how—1 (1) Step fwd. R (2) Swing 
L fwd. (3) Rise slightly on R. 

Lovely—2 (1) Step fwd. L (2) Swing 
R fwd. (3) Rise slightly on L. 

Is the—3 (1) Step fwd. R (2) Extend 
L bkwd. slightly (3) Rise slightly on R. 

Evening—4 (1) Step bckwd L (2) Bring 
L to R and raise heel (3) Lower heels (bkwd. 
balance). 

Is the—S5 Repeat Meas. 3. 

Evening—6 Repeat Meas. 4. 

When the bells are sweetly ringing—Meas. 
7-12, like first 6 with entire body, including 
hands, carried slightly higher. 

Ding dong, ding dong, ding dong—Meas. 
13-18, walk forward 1 step for each meas., 
the entire body (also hands) in easy relaxed 
position. 

First group enters singing, second group 
enters beginning their song when the first 
group begins the seventh meas., and the 
third group begins on the thirteenth measure. 





BOOKS YOU SHOULD TAKE TO 
CAMP 


CAMPING AND EpucaTION. Bernard S. 
Mason, Red Book Magazine, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 284 
pages, $3.00. 


For a number of years, the Red Book Magazine, 
through its Department of Education and under the 
direction of M. Mercer Kendig, has developed a 
series of books dealing with camping as an educa- 
tional movement. Some two years ago, the magazine 
offered a prize of $500.00 for a constructive and 
creative contribution to the theory and practice of 























Helpful Camp Books 


Camping and Character 
By Hedley S. Dimock and 
Charles E. Hendry 
Aids all workers with boys in attaining 
better character results through their par- 
ticipation in camp activities. 
Cloth $3.50 
Told by the Camp Fire 
By F. H. Cheley 
Adventure stories for young people. 
$1.50 
Camp Recreations and Pageants 
By Mari Ruef Hofer 
$2.25 
Some Accomplishments in 
Summer Camps 
By Goodwin B. Watson 
Results of character tests given 1200 boys 
in YMCA Summer Camps. 
$1.00 
Association Press 
Publishers of 
Books with Purpose 


347 Madison Ave., New York City 








“BY THIS SIGN—” 





shall camp directors know the firm 
whose motto is Intelligent Service 
and whose satisfied customers are 
legion. 

Let us outfit your camp in the 
manner to which it should become 
accustomed. 





Camp Supplies, Jur. 


38 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
































To Camp 
Operators 








We offer you a service that is in every 
way equal to the standard of our mer- 
chandise. 





BESTOVALL 


Canned Foods and Food Products are of the 
highest possible quality. 

Our labels show the count as well as weight 
of the contents, making it possible to figure 
the number of servings in each can. 


Write for our 1930 booklet 
on Camp Supplies 


H. A. Johnson Co. 


Canners, Manufacturers, 
Importers, Jobbers 
221-227 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
21 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Diving boards, floats, 
chutes 


Write for Catalogue. 
HUSSEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
38 Rail Road Avenue 
North Berwick, Me. 
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the organized camp. A group of educators served as 
a committee of award. Many manuscripts were sub- 
mitted and a majority vote of the committee awarded 
the prize to Bernard S. Mason of the Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University, and who is also an 
experienced camp director. The book is a critical 
study of what boys and girls really think about camp- 
ing, its leadership, its program and its recreational 
activities. It is an endeavor to represent their view- 
point. Campers were interviewed and the _ resuits 
tabulated. Unless we are mistaken, this is the first 
serious study made of the way campers evaluate 
their camping experiences. The chapter headings are: 


The Problem, Character Effects of Camping, Camp 
Control, Camp Leadership, Methods of Camp Pro- 
graming, Camp Activities, Conclusion, Selected Bib- 


liography, Subject Index. 


Too frequently books express the theories and 
opinions of adults, but here is a lbLook that is 
really the mouthpiece of the campers themselves. 


The Red Book Magazine and Miss Kendig are io be 
commended for the persistence with which the edu- 
cational phase of camping has been emphasized edi- 
torially, from an advertising standpoint, and through 
exhibits made in connection with business firms 
throughout the country by the McCall Comvany, 
publishers of the magazine. 


Boyways—LEAVES FROM A Camp DitrREc- 
Tor’s Diary. A. E. Hamilton. 238 
pages. The John Day Company, Inc., 
New York. $2.50. 


The author of this every day happenings in a 
boys’ camp, can never he accused of being bromidic 
in his writings. He has the rare gift of expressing 
his thoughts, observations, camping and educational 
ideas, in languayve that is virile, stimulating and 
thought provoking. His humor is delicious and many 
a good hearty laugh will result from the reading of 
this book. Hamilton has a keen insight into boylif>- 
and boyways. He is one of the associate editors 
of the CAMPING MAGAZINE, the manaving editor 
of CAMP LIFE, the director of Camp Ironwood for 
boys, the author of “The Real Boy and the New 
School,” “This Smoking World,’’ and a contributor 
to many periodicals. Camp Directors and Counselors 
will find this book exceedingly interesting. 


SINGING PaTHWways. Mary Stevens Dickie. 
275 pages. Powell and White, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. $1.00. Reduction in Quan- 
tities. 

This book is an unusual combination of music and 
poetry. The material is arranged in four sections, 
as follows: Section I, The Path of Finding Myself; 
Section II, The Trail of Discovering Nature; Section 
III, The Street of Seeking Others; Section IV, The 
Highway to God; thus providing expression in the 
four objectives of character education -knowledge of 
self, nature, society, God. The themes are varied 
and up to the monfent, even aviation is used as a 


theme. The list of hymns, songs and instrumental 
music embraces the secular and sacred. Fifteen 
Worship Services are included, also, twenty-one 


prayers of dignity and understanding and twelve in- 
strumental selections, quiet music with which to open 
a service. It is not a hetrogenious mass of worn out 
material. Only words and music having the spir't 
of youth, joy, activity, are to be found in this 
volume, even the title of the book has an appeal of 
happiness. It is a book that will meet with the 
approval of all camp directors and counselors who 
desire campers to have a keen appreciation of the 
finest in music, in hymnology, in secular songs, in 
poetry. A thorough examination of “Singing Path- 
ways’”’ will convince you that it is the book you have 
been waiting for. 


How To Pray TENNIs. James Barnes. 112 
pages. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York City. $1.00. 


A new edition of a manual that has long been 
recognized as authoritative. Tactics, methods, funda- 
mentals are treated by a successful tennis coach. No 
camp should omit this book from its working library. 


GROWING STRAIGHT. Maud Smith Williams. 
138 pages. A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 West 
44th Street, New York City, N. Y. 
$2.00. 


An intrepretation of body building as practised by 
the American Indians. It deals with physical edu- 
cation in relation to mental control. Aren’t these 
chapter titles interesting? How the Indian’s System 
Is Different, Seven Rules of Life, About Indians, The 
Powers of the Breath, Mental Control, The Art of 
Relaxation, Indian Athletic Exercises, Posture and 
Carriage, How Indians Use Their Muscles, How In- 
dians Sit, How Indians Acquire Poise. Sounds campy, 
dcesn’t it? Counselors in charge of physical activi- 
ties will find in this book something really new. 
Simple language is used, long words and technical 
terms have been avoided. It is a practical method in 
physical training, with mental and emotional! control, 
calculated to meet the needs of today. 


CAMPING AND CHARACTER. Hedley S. Dim- 
ock and Charles E. Hendry. $3.50. 
Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

This book is the first attempt to scientifically in- 
terpret the purpose and aim of the summer camp. 
For five years, the authors have been associated with 
Taylor Statten at Camp Amek in Canada. The results 
of this serious study of behaviours, maladjustments, 
programs and camp technicques, made by them are 
carefully recorded in a volume of 364 pages. The co- 
ordination of camp life with educational methods, 
particularly as related with character development, 
was the major objective of the experiment and the 
outcome, interestingly described, provides a most val- 
uable treatise upon the subject. Every camp director 
and counselor should not fail to include this book 
among those taken to camp. 





PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The Placement Bureau of the Camp Di- 
rectors Association desires to call the atten- 
tion of the directors to the following list 
of counselors who wish positions for next 
year. Further qualifications will be fur- 
nished upon request. 

Women 

No. 296. Ohio; dietitian; experienced. 

No. 298. Mid-West; athletics with dan- 
cing; instructor physical education; exner- 
ience in playground work. 

No. 302. Mid-West; nursing; experienced, 
now employed in a college health service 
department. 

No. 304. Missouri; accompanist, tutor; 
musical training in Europe under masters; 
experienced instructor in modern languages; 
education in Europe and United States; on 
staff of Missouri college. 

No. 306. Indiana; secretary; teacher of 
commercial subjects. 
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No. 310. Mass.; nature lore; experience 
as nature counselor; college graduate. 

No. 318. Ohio; nature lore; experience 
as nature counselor; college graduate. 

No. 322. Pennsylvania; swimming; Red 
Cross Examiner; experience as camp coun- 
selor; college graduate. 

Men 

No. 125. Mass.; woodcraft and nature 
lore; camp experience. 

No. 131. New York; dramatics; ex- 
perience as head dramatic counselor for two 
seasons; college graduate; professional stage 
experience. 

No. 133. Georgia; horseback riding and 
riflery; officer in U. S. Army; many years’ 
experience in CMTC and ROTC camps. 

No. 135. New York; swimming and land 
sports; counselor in Y.M.C.A. camp in Tur- 
key; Persian nationality; studying at Co- 
lumbia toward Ph.D.; camp experience in 
this country. 

Write to Laura I. Mattoon, Secretary, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 





INSTITUTES AND TRAINING 


COURSES 

June 9-28. The Nature Training School, 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sponsored by the West Virginia Nature 
Association. Mr. A. B. Brooks, Di- 
rector, in cooperation with the Co- 
ordinating Council on Nature Activi- 
ties. Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, 
Executive Secretary. 

June 13-16. The Childrens Welfare Fed- 
eration Training Courses for Camp 
Counselors. Write to Miss Mary Ar- 
nold, 244 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

June 16-27. University of Iowa. Camp 
Leadership Course. Write to Prof. Mar- 
jorie Camp, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa. 

June 16-28. Archery Course, Camp Moy- 
Mo-Da-Yo, Pequaket Lake, Cornish, 
Me. Write to Miss Helen Mayo, 15 
Wren Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 

June 23-28. Training School in Practical 
Arts and Crafts. Camp Monomoy, 
Cape Cod, Brewster, Mass. Courses in 
Leathercraft, Woodworking, Model 
Boat Building, Metalcraft. Write to 
Mr. Frank W. Hatch, Worcester Acad- 
emy, Worcester, Mass. 





G. H. BASS & C 


Bass Moeeasins 


are REAL 





They are True Moccasins, be- 
cause the vamp extends complete- 
ly under the foot, thus causing 
them to fit snugly and at the 
same time afford the freedom 
which foot muscles always re- 
quire. 

For this reason they are en- 
dorsed by the Y.W.C.A. and 
are standard equipment in many 
summer camps. 


There’s A Bass Style for Every 
Outdoor Purpose 


Write for Free Catalog 


47 Main Street 
* WILTON, MAINE 

















B. A. Railton Co. 
Wholesale ee Grocers 


Natural Sunny, Barco Brand 
Quality Food Products, assure 
you of Maximum Quality at 
Minimum Cost. 


Camp Directors throughout 
the country place their require- 
ments with us. 


Quotations on Request. 





363 - 405 W. ERIE ST. 
CHICAGO 
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July 7-August 15. New York University 
Summer School, New York City. 
Courses for Administration, Camp 
Workers and Teachers, Prof. Jay B. 
Nash, Director. Write to Mr. Milton 
E. Loomis, New York University, New 
York City. 

First Alp AND LIFE SAVING INSTITUTES 

PLANNED BY THE AMERICAN RED Cross 


For the Eastern Area—Institutes planned 
and dates offered are as follows: 

Camp Sherman; Brimfield, Mass. June 18-28 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

June 18-28 
Camp Brooklyn, Narrowsburg, N. Y. 

June 18-28 
Camp Pawatinika, Annapolis, Md. 

June 18-28 
Camp Illahee, Brevard, N. C. June 18-28 

There will be, in addition, four or five 
Institutes in the Midwestern and Western 
Areas. 

For the second consecutive year the Amer- 
ican Red Cross has chosen Camp Wabun 
Annung, Texas, for a site for one of their 
Midwestern National First Aid and Life- 
Saving Institutes. This will be one of three 
held in this Area. The splendid facilities 
and equipment of Wabun Annung appeals 
strongly to the Director of that Area and 
Mr. and Mrs. De Bellevue have been highly 
complimented on this plus the location and 
climate. 





NEW MEMBERS OF THE C. D. A. 
New York SECTION: 

Rev. G. A. Campbell 

Camp St. John’s, French Woods, Han- 


cock, N. Y. 
St. Johns College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New ENGLAND SECTION: 
K. Brooke Anderson 
Camp Waldron, Lake Winnisquam, 
N. H. 
Rockefellow Hall, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
Miss Ramona [. Davis 
Camp Chappa Challa, Duxbury, Mass. 
933 Boston Road, Ward Hill, Mass. 
Miss Lelia L. Delaplane 
Green Mountain Camp, Brattleboro, Vt. 
49 High St., Brattleboro, Vt. 





Mr. Edwin Fauver 
Camp Pemigewassett, Wentworth, N.H. 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Mr. Stanley H. Lyndes 
Camp Blue Moon, E. Orland, Me. 
61 Myrtle St., Indian Orchard, Mass. 


Mr. Edwin V. Spooner 

Long Lake Lodge, N. Bridgton, Me. 

Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 

Mip-West SECTION: 

Miss Genevieve Barber 
Dept. Physical Education for Women 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Miss Winifred Briggs (Head Counselor) 
Camp Boulder Point, Rainbow Lake, 
N.Y. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Miss Constance E. Dowd 
Camp Runoia, Belgrade Lakes, Me. 
3654 Middleton Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Miss Orsie M. Thomson (Counselor) 
Camp Windemere, Invermere, B. C. 
6011 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mip-ATLANTIC SECTION: 


Miss Dorothy E. Greene 
Camp May Flather, Stokesville, Va. 
3262 N. Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 


New YorkK SECTION: 


Mr. William H. Abbott 
Adirondack Woodcraft Camp, Clear- 
water, N. Y. 
Box 63, University Station, Syracuse, 
MN. Bs 

Mr. Ray L. Novarine 


Camp Massapeack, Norwich, Conn. 
90-26 205th St., Hollis, L.I., N. Y. 
Counselors at Camp Riverdale, Long 
Lake, N. Y. 
Mr. Francis Simmons, 302 West 79th 
St., New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. P. Hildenbrand, Riverdale 
School, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Mr. D. Earl Gardner, Riverdale 
School, Riverdale, N. Y. 
Mr. James E. Frazer, 4 De Forest 
Ave., Summit, N. J. 
SOUTHWESTERN SECTION: 
Mr. Herbert L. Crate 
Camp Rio Vista, Kerrville, Texas. 
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Mr. W. N. James 
Camp Stewart, Kerrville, Texas 
707 West 25th St., Austin, Texas 
Mr. Ralph H. Walsh 
Camp La Junta, Hunt, Kerr County, 
Texas 
SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN SECTION: 


Mr. Earle L. Whittington 
Camp Henry Pratt (Y.M.C.A.) 
Y.M.C.A., Columbus, Mississippi 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND SECTION 


Elected April 26, 1930 


President, R. S. Webster, Camp Wyconda. 

Vice-Pres., Rev. Ernest J. Dennen, D.D., 
Camp O-At-Ka. 

Rec.-Secy., Miss Lucille Rogers, Camp 
Chiquessett. 

Secy.-Treas., Miss Rae Frances Baldwin, 
Camp Minnemont. 





NEW OFFICERS OF THE NEW 
YORK SECTION 


Elected April 14th, 1930 


President, Ralph C. Hill. 
Vice-President, Emily Welch. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Paul H. Welch. 
Board Members: 
One year, Helen Neuman. 
Two years, Hazel Allen. 
Three years, Eleanor Deming, Wallace 
Arnold, Joshua Lieberman. 
Following Board members hold over: 
Mrs. Berall, Mr. Guggenheimer, Mr. 
Frank, Mr. Gucker, and Mrs. Sleeper. 





RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES IN CAMP 
(Continued from Page Six) 


and that the higher, the deeper, the more 
expansive they are, the more nearly religious 
they are. 

In addition to having an eye for the reli- 
gious values in every-day experiences and in 
red-letter-day experiences, the camp director 
will be repaid for planning regular customs, 
exercises, occasions, designed especially as 
times of communion, of spiritual influence, 


Camp Profits Increase 
THIS WAY / 


You save tremendously with the F. C. I. 
System, a wonderful set of loose-leaf books 
that helps you fellow simply and regularly 
every food expenditure and receipt in your 
camp. No more food or important camp equip- 
ment stolen, because it is checked easily; no 
more dollar meals for fifty cents, because you 
can see instantly the exact cost daily of each 
meal. Prominent camp owner-directors devised 
this efficient system to prevent the terrifically 
high food and inventory losses suffered by 
their own camps without such a system. Send 
for this set of books today! Pay for it on or 
before July Ist after camp opens. Priced at 
$40.00, it pays for itself in savings before the 
first month of use, yet it contains a _ three 
years’ supply. Send purchase order on your 
camp letterhead for later payment, or check 
or money order. 


Heavy buckram cover, ruled in red and 
black, on a super-paper, imprinted with name 
of your camp on cover and each page. 





STANLEY E. GUNNISON, Inc. 
Publishers 


67 West 44th Street New York City 








PEASE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Chemists, Bacteriologists and Sanitarians 


Specialists in Water Supply Problems 
39 West 38th St., New York City 








SOLVE YOUR INSURANCE PUZZLE 
M. E. PETERSON 


Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robt. Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 
Address: M. E. PETERSON 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 











Otis Crapr & Son, INc. 

439 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Ob- 
tundia, First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles 
for Plant Hospitals and Camps. Send for cata- 
log of First Aid Kits and Supplies. 


IvER JOHNSON SPORTING Goops Co. 

155 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
We specialize as outfitters. Camp uniforms and 
outfits and the most complete line of sporting 
goods. 
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of impressive and uplifting effect. It is es- 
pecially important in this attempt that the 
director avoid the uninspiring, deadening, 
and even repelling effect of the typical, con- 
ventional, formal, so-called religious service. 
With the young people is it especially im- 
portant to be sensitive to the inmost realities 
of human experience. He needs to use all! his 
artistic sense in planning a religious observ- 
ance to make it truly religious. If it can be 
powertully stirring, so much the better. But 
a forced attempt to give expression to a 
power which is not genuinely felt, is neutral 
if not negative in its effect. Religion, like all 
things precious, needs to be handled as such, 
not too roughly, not too familiarly, but 
with some sense of delicacy. 

At the beginning or at the end of every 
day there may be an observance in which all 
the members of the camp participate. This 
may be thought of as the morning or eve- 
ning Retreat. It is a thing which has ac- 
tually been done with different groups of 
young people to good effect, day after day 
for weeks at a time. A period is set apart, 
fifteen to thirty minutes in length. It is 
spent preferably in the open air in the most 
beautiful setting which is conveniently ac- 
cessible, and preferably also, among the 
trees. It is best that not a word be said from 
beginning to end of this period. The spot 
chosen should be sufficiently secluded to be 
relatively free from disturbing noises and 
other interruptions, and yet not too far from 
the living quarters of the camp. The mem- 
bers of the camp family assemble at a reg- 
ular time, in answer to a signal which has 
some musical quality to it. They sit far 
enough apart for each one to have a feeling 
of solitariness, yet near enough together for 
a sense of solidarity. It is a silent period 
given to self-recollection, given to thought- 
ful and feeling companionship with nature, 
with one’s better self, with fellow campers, 
with great souls who have appeared on earth, 
with whatsoever things are true, honor- 
able, pure, lovely, and of good report. The 
time may be spent with the aid of a suitable 
book if, as with the case of most of us, 
a book is needed; or for those so fortunate as 
not to require any external aid for experience 
of this kind without a book. The period 
ends as it begins, not abruptly, but as grad- 
ually as possible, and at a signal having some 
musical quality, barely loud enough to be 


audible, and so given as to disturb as little 
as possible those who are deep in meditation. 

At other regular occasions designed as 
religious observances there may be solo music 
for impressiveness, and singing together for 
expressiveness, there may be readings, by 
one person or responsive, there may be talks 
or discussions, and there may be carefully 
chosen worded prayers to voice the aspira- 
tions of those present. Observances of this 
kind afford variety and vitality and unity of 
thought and feeling. But such observances, 
to be effective, require much greater care in 
the planning than is usually given them. 

Of course every camp has its bookshelves, 
and the books are arranged in some kind of 
order. One of these shelves should be re- 
served for books suitable to be used in the 
Retreat, and at other times when the indi- 
vidual camper feels the desire to be by him- 
self in the company of the best. This shelf 
should be near enough to the others to show 
the kinship which exists in all good books, 
yet at a slight remove so as to show that the 
books on this shelf are intended for a special 
purpose. It might be the top shelf, with 
some means provided by which the youngest 
of the campers may be encouraged to reach 
high. 

Following is a list of authors and books 
suggested for this purpose. The list is far 
from complete. Each camp director will 
omit from this list those books which seem 
to him least suitable, and will add to it 
books which he has found inspiring. 


Nature Books: especially those by Fabre, 
Muir, Burroughs, Beebe, Maeterlinck. 


Poetry: Wordsworth, Tagore, Whitman, 
Carpenter, Markham, Noyes (‘Watchers of 
the Sky” and “The Book of Earth’). 


Anthologies: “The Spirit of Man,” “The 
Message of Man,” “Drums of Morning,” 
“The Pilgrim’s Way,” “The Open Road,” 
“Great Companions,” “The World’s Great 
Religious Poetry,” ‘Modern Religious Prose 
and Verse,” ““The Cry for Justice.” 

Biographies: Washington (Wilson or 
Wister), Lincoln (Sandberg), Roosevelt, 
Pasteur (Pupin), Muir (Bade), John Ster- 
ling, Alice Freeman Palmer, Helen Keller, 
Mary Antin, Margaret Ogilvy (Barrie), 
Marcus Aurelius (Sedgwick), Pheidias 
(Howard), Plutarch’s Lives, Walter Hines 
Page. 
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Diaries and Journals: Amiel, Linnaeus, 


Emerson, Pascal, Marcus Aurelius. 

Epics: “Odyssey” (Palmer), 
(Williams). 

Drama: Shakespeare’s ““As You Like It,” 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Tempest.” 

Essays, Science, Philosophy: Emerson, 
“Nature,” “Society and Solitude,” ‘“‘Con- 
duct of Life,” ‘Essays’; Stevenson, “Vir- 
ginibus Puerisque”’; Barrie, ‘Courage’; 
Mazzini, “Duties of Man”; Thomson, “‘Out- 
line of Science”; Epictetus; Marcus Aure- 
lius; Plato, “Republic,” “Apology of Soc- 
rates.” 

Religious Literature: ‘The Little Flowers 
of St. Francis,” “The Light of Asia,” “‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” ‘““The Imitation of Christ,” 
“The Practice of the Presence of God,” 
“Upanishads,” ‘“The Modern Reader’s Bible” 
(Moulton, single volumes): “Ruth,” 
“Psalms,” “‘Job,” “Luke,” and “Paul.” 

This list is obviously, admittedly, and em- 
phatically, anything but complete. It is to 
be regarded as suggestive. Attempt has been 
made chiefly to name some books which 
may not be well known, or which may not 
at first be thought of as appropriate to the 
purpose of fostering religious experience. 


“Virgil” 





PREVENTION OF CONTAGION AND 
OTHER ILLNESS 


(Continued from Page Eight) 


What should the wire contain? First, it 
should tell the truth, yet it should not 
frighten. If the mother is a nervous person, 
wire the father, and vice versa. If both are 
nervous, and it is serious, wire a friend. If a 
wire is sent, it should be definite as to fur- 
ther follow-ups—for instance: ‘Will wire 
again tomorrow,” or “Will wire in three 
hours.” The wire should also call for a 
response from parents in serious cases. Leave 
the details of accident or illness to letters, 
or to long night messages. Word your wire 
in such a way as to seek the aid of the pa- 
rents in the diagnosis. The following are a 
few sample telegrams that have been sent 
from Camp Highlands: 

1. “John suddenly ill this afternoon. High 
temperature. Wire you daily pending out- 
come. Letter follows.” 


2. “John suddently very ill. Recommend 
father or mother come immediately. Wire 
your plans. Will wire every two hours.” 

3. “John slightly ill all day. Slight fever 
generally tired, no other symptoms. Will 
wire again if necessary.” 

—followed next day by 

“John about same. Watching carefully. 
Will wire again.” 

—and followed next day by 

‘John better. No further wires unless nec- 
essary.” 

4. “John bad cold and pharangitis, fever, 
feels miserable. Will wire you daily.” 

§. “John ill, probably contagious. Is 
there contagion among your friends or 
neighbors? Will wire again.” 

6. “John ill, probably poison ivy, but not 
sure. Will wire later.” 

7. “John very ill last night—asthma. 
Begging for mother. Advise come. Wire your 
plans. Will wire every three hours. Better 
this morning.” (Eight-year old boy.) 

8. “John very ill on canoe trip last night. 
Brought to camp by automobile early this 
morning. Now comfortable. Wire you noon 
and night.” (Fourteen-year old.) 

9. “John suddenly very ill, suspect acute 
appendicitis. Have sent by auto with physi- 
cian and counselor to Mercy Hospital, 
Wausau, as an emergency case. Advise you 





A style for every need or purpose 





Write for catalogue and samples. 
American Awning & Tent Co. 
100 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 

| Tel. KENmore 0550-0551 














A Book of Song and Wor- 
ship for High School Age 
Character 


Education in Song P a t hh Wa Y s 


Compiled and arranged by Mary Stevens Dickie. 
Verse by Markham, VanDyke, etc., set to folk tunes. 
ENDORSED BY EDUCATORS EVERYWHERE 
Price, $1.00 single copy. Reduction in quantities. 


POWELL & WHITE, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Singing 
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proceed there at once and wire me and camp 
physician your plans. Physician will wire you 
hourly at once or on train.” 

Sample telegrams to parents, bearing on 
accident: 


1. “This evening John fell injuring arm, 
may be fracture, little suffering. Will have 
X-ray in morning and wire.” 

—following 

“John green stick fracture radius. Arm 
in cast, physical activities discontinued. No 
suffering. Letter follows.” 


2. “On canoe trip John cut bad gash in 
foot about 5.00 this afternoon. First aid by 
counselor. Three hours later in camp by 
auto. Three stitches taken by camp physi- 
cian. Now very comfortable and asleep. Wire 
and letter tomorrow.” (16-year old.) 


3. “John fell off horse today breaking leg 
femur. Serious. Sent to Mercy Hospital, 
Wausau, by automobile with camp physician 
and counselor. Advise you go there at once. 
Wire us and hospital your plans. Physician 
will wire you every two hours from hos- 
pital.” 

The physician’s or nurse’s regular report, 
then, is laid on my desk every morning, and 
special reports with recommendations are 
also handed in to me when necessary. It is 
from this report that letters are dictated to 
parents. 

The director of the camp should have a 
standing understanding with the physician 
to wire parents in case the physician is ab- 
sent, and the understanding should include 
the kind of message to be sent. 

From the ethical or legal standpoint of 
medical care, the following policies must be 
adopted: 

1. Do not do those things that can best 
be done elsewhere—time permitting. 

2. Do those things, which, if left un- 
done till a hospital is reached, would en- 
danger the patient. 

3. Get a local physician in consultation 
in severe Cases: (a) as a matter of good gen- 
eral policy; (b) as a matter of protection 
in case of trouble; (c) as a real consultant. 


4. If the unusual (major operation) is 
done, protect yourself by, (a) consultation 
—if done in camp; (b) consultation—if 
done in hospital; (c) your own presence, if 









possible; (d) presence of physicians from 
other camps, if you cannot get a local phy- 
sician, 


§. Spare no effort notifying parents im- 
mediately and often—and keep it up in- 
definitely. 


6. Remember that in general the duties 
of nurse and physician are those of, (a) 
care of minor illnesses, accidents, infections; 
and, (b) first aid in case of serious illness 
and accident. To go beyond these duties re- 
quires, (a) an unusual case; (b) consulta- 
tion of camp physician with director, coun- 
selor, nurse, parents, and, if possible, local 
physician. 

7. In a rare—very rare—case, go ahead 
to the limit to save life and limb, without 
consultation, without word from parents, 
without local consultation, without the di- 
rector, but wot without calling in a small 
group of the older and most reliable coun- 
selors, and explaining the situation and con- 
dition. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
ON INSURANCE 


(Continued from Page Fourteen) 


square feet; wood finished in varnish; laun- 
dry; no lightning rods. 
Q. Does presence of caretaker lower rate? 
A. Yes, in some states. He must live 
within a certain distance of the buildings. 


Q. Does town water lower the rate? 
A. Yes, in some cases. 


Q. Does fire fighting equipment lower 
the rate? 

A. It ought to, but probably does not in 
most policies now. 


Q. Will the installation of lightning rods 
reduce the rate? 
A. Yes, if of an approved kind. 


Q. Where can the figures you pay for 
fire insurance be checked? 

A. At the New England Insurance Ex- 
change. (By a broker.) 


Q. Will most companies make an in- 
spection on hazards and recommend certain 
standards? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Should a chart of the fire insurance be 
carried? 
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A. Yes. It should show dates of expira- 
tion, amount on each building, premium 
paid, number of policy, name of company 
and agent. 

Q. Should a building be described the 
same in all policies? 

A. Yes. Make them the same in all. 

Q. Should the insured party’s name read 
the same in all policies? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is permission for alterations, unoc- 
cupancy, automobile storage necessary? 

A. Special permission is usually necessary 
and should be stated in the policy if you 
need to be covered in this way. 

Q. Is personal property of officials cov- 
ered in the ordinary policy? 

A. No. It can be included, however, by 
writing it in. 

Q. Are books, wearing apparel, plate, 
jewels, models, paintings, etc., always 
covered? 

A. No. It is usually necessary to have 
them specially mentioned in the policy. They 
are usually not mentioned in the standard 
policy form. 

Q. Does insurance always cover such 
movable property as screen doors, etc? 

A. Not always. It is best to find out 
about this. 

Q. Are campers’ belongings covered in 
most fire insurance policies? 

A. No. This needs to be specially inserted. 

Q. May it happen that boats, tents, and 
other equipment may be covered when 
stored, but not covered when in use? 

A. Yes. Your policies should be care- 
fully examined on this score. 

Q. Is a special permit for use of gasoline 
engines necessary in fire insurance policies? 

A. Yes. For some makes of gasoline en- 
gine there is no extra fee; for others, there 
is an extra fee. 


Note: Acknowledgment for help in pre- 
paring the answers to these questions is 
gratefully given to the following: 

Ayer Insurance Agency, Plymouth, N. H. 

John C. Paige Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. George W. Lee, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Silas C. Bentley, 147 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. E. S. Coggswell, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, State House, Boston, Mass. 

John Paulding Meade Company, 45 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The large volume of 
business done with our 
manufacturers of equip- 
ment used by Girl 
Scouts enables us_ to 
quote low prices to all 
camp directors on stand- 
ard camp equipment 
and uniforms. Special 
prices on _ . outfitting 
camps, schools and so- 
cial organizations. 


Send for Catalog 
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Girl Scout Equipment and Supply 
Department 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









We Specialize in 
Target Rifles and Pistols 
Air Rifles and Ammunition 


for Boys’ Camps, Schools and Competi- 
tive Teams. Most complete Stock of 
Firearms and Ammunition in America. 
Send for 128-page illustrated catalog 
giving full description and prices. 


A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 











REDBOOK MAGAZINE’S 
Camp Literature Prize Book 


by Bernard S. Mason 


CAMPING «4 EDUCATION 


Camp Problems from the Campers’ Viewpoint 
284 pages, Illustrated, Bibliography, 
Subject Index. $3.00 net. 


Address orders to: 


M. MERCER KENDIG, Department of Education 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE, 230 Park Ave., New York 

















The Principle of Using 


GUMPERT’S 
Quality Products in Camps 


The problem of bulk cooking for camps 
will be taken up each month by the Gum- 
pert Chef in this column. Much valuable 
data regarding Gumpert’s Products which 
would be of interest to camp managers 
and cooks will be contained in this article. 


GUMPERT’S CREAM DESSERTS 
FOR USE IN MAKING PIES 


One of the principal reasons why Gumpert’s 
Cream Desserts are a real blessing to the camp 
kitchen and one the camp director should 
take particular note of, is the fact that many 
camps have no baker, and the chef is required 
to do all the cooking. It is very often possible 
and in most cases is possible, for the chef to 
bake a few pie shelis. (Recipe for pie shells 
will be found at bottom of this page.) Gum- 
pert’s Cream Filling filled into these pie shelis 
will provide a wonderful assortment of deli- 
cious soft pies. 


How to Proceed for Pies 

After having arranged the pie shells on the 
table, make up Gumpert’s Cream Dessert as 
directed on the box, using one 22-ounce pack- 
age of this product for every 3 9-inch pies to 
be served. While still hot, pour the Cream 
Dessert into the pie shells, allow them to cool, 
and chill in the ice box. Now, top off with eg¢e 
meringue and place in oven to bake to a light 
tinge of brown (about 10 minutes should b» 
sufficient if the fire is not too hot), alterna- 
tively they may be topped with whipped cream. 


Gumpert’s Gelatine Dessert 
Gumpert’s Gelatine Dessert is particularly 
suited to camp use. It is quickly made and 
easily served, and stands out as one of the 
most popular desserts on the American menu. 


Special Gelatine Recipe Books 


A special Gelatine recipe book on Gumpert’s 
Gelatine Desserts will be mailed to the camp 
director or chef upon the receipt of the 
attached coupon. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
: Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


: Please send me free of charge a copy of : 
: your Gelatine Recipe Book No. 1. 


3 Signed a 
3 Chef 

. .. Cook 

3 Name of Ome = 


3 Address 


Gumpert’s Gelatine Dessert is sold di- 
rect to camps. A letter on Camp Director’s 
or Camp Executive's letterhead will bring 
you a generous sample to try. Write for 
it TODAY! 


S$. Gumpert Co.. Ine 
Bush Terminal 363 W. Erie St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 














Nature Study 
NOTEBOOKS 
ORD 


Camp Orders are now being built. 


Has your order, selected from our 
loose leaf forms, been placed? 


We carry in stock some 600 forms, 
including identification keys and 
sheets, and outline drawings for bird, 
tree, plant, insect, fish, animal, star 
studies; also booklets on outdoor 
cooking, camp fires, plain and ruled 
paper, photo mounts, music staff, 
etc., etc. 


A complete set of Nature Study 
forms in 4 Sophomore covers, 
stamped in gold, should be in every 
camp for reference. This set lists at 
$6.00. The special introductory price 
to camps and teachers will be $4.50 


postpaid. 


Let us build you a notebook. You 
will find it a great aid to your camp 
life as well as a delightful souvenir 
for the camper. 


Camp name can be stamped on 
covers. 


Catalogues have been mailed to all 
camp directors. 


Send for recommended booklist. 
The Slingerland-Comstock Co. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
Dept. X 
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